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LOCAL NAMES OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
Provincial Names and Folk-Lore of British Birds. By 
the Rev. Charles Swainson, M.A. Published for the 
English Dialect Society. (London, 1885 [rz'r]). 

The Folk-Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds. 
By the Rev. Charles Swainson, M.A. Published for 
the Folk-Lore Society. (London, 1886.) 

NEPTITUDE for the performance of a literary task 
has long been held by some publishers to be no bar to 
a man’s undertaking it; but we believe that hitherto this 
opinion has not been shared by publishing Societies. 
These bodies may not always have been fortunate in the 
selection of editors or authors; but in a general way 
it may be asserted that a grave mistake is seldom made. 
Such a mistake, however, it is our unhappy lot now to 
record, and it is the more marked in that it is common to 
two of them—the English Dialect Society and the Folk- 
Lore Society. Most of the publications of the former are 
everywhere recognized as possessing high value—some 
naturally are better than others ; but each of them has 
reflected credit upon the Committee of that Society, 
formed as it is of some of the best English scholars, and 
its work has undeniably been of great use. With the 
publications of the latter the present writer must avow 
himself inadequately acquainted, though he is willing to 
accord to them a reputation not inferior to that which 
those of the sister Society enjoy. By what perverse fate, 
then, these two Societies have combined to intrust a sub¬ 
ject so exceedingly interesting, and of which it was pos¬ 
sible to make so much, as the “ Provincial Names and 
Folk-Lore of British Birds,” to a gentleman whose know¬ 
ledge of it is obviously inadequate, is beyond the re¬ 
viewer’s power to explain. Perhaps it may be only one 
of those well-known results of divided responsibility which 
are almost invariably exhibited in statesmanship, general¬ 
ship, and editorship. A more unsatisfactory work than 
that of which the double title stands above has seldom 
appeared on the counter of a careless publisher, and of 
this fact the Committee of the English Dialect Society 
seems, when too late, to have become aware ; since its 
thirteenth Report, read at the annual meeting on Febru¬ 
ary 14 last, contains what cannot be looked upon as 
otherwise than an apology for the course into which it 
was led. Here we read— 

“Mr. Swainson’s ‘Provincial Names of British Birds’ 
has been published in conjunction with the Folk-Lore 
Society, at whose instance it was undertaken. . . . The 
work is interesting, and the list of local names is the best 
yet published ; but it is only right to point out that, in the 
catalogue given by Mr. Swainson of the books which he 
has consulted for the purposes of his compilation—about 
one hundred in all—not a single publication of the Eng¬ 
lish Dialect Society is mentioned. This means, of course, 
that the words used in almost fifty counties or districts 
have been entirely overlooked and neglected. Several 
recent monographs on the ornithology of English coun¬ 
ties, most of which contain the local names of the birds, 
are also omitted from Mr. Swainson’s list. ... It is 
obvious, therefore, that the Dialect Society, whilst 
acknowledging their indebtedness to Mr. Swainson for 
the work he has done, can only regard it as a partial 
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and temporary treatment of the subject; and they will 
be pleased if they could induce Mr. Swainson or some 
other member to attempt the compilation of an exhaustive 
and final list of local bird-names.” 

This free acknowledgement goes far to exonerate the 
Committee from their offence, into committing which 
they would seem to have been dragged by the Folk-Lore 
Society. Whether the Council of the latter body has 
expressed itself in any corresponding terms, the present 
writer is not aware ; but that some explanation is due to 
its members, if they are above caring for anything more 
than a parcel of old wives’ fables indifferently told, is very 
clear. 

That the compiler of a successful list of provincial 
names of birds should be somewhat of a philologist and 
somewhat of an ornithologist would seem to be obvious. 
There is little evidence to show that Mr. Charles Swain¬ 
son is either one or the other, and a good deal to make 
us suspect that he is neither. Moreover, we cannot free 
ourselves from an uncomfortable thought that he has not 
personally consulted some of the works he quotes, for he 
certainly “makes hay” with their authors’ names and 
the titles of the books, while he is not above citing a 
passage at second-hand from a popular author who may 
or may not have correctly reproduced the original 
passage—a passage that may or may not occur in any 
very rare or recondite volume. Furtliermore, besides the 
omissions noticed in the Report just cited, there is a con¬ 
siderable amount of material available which has been 
wholly passed by. The earlier volumes of the Zoologist 
contain several lists of the local names of birds that seem 
to be unknown to him, and from those lists, and others 
there collected, it was many years ago fondly hoped that 
a gentleman—the Rev. J. C. Atkinson—who, by his later 
labours, has proved his efficiency, would have compiled a 
work having the same scope as that now before us. 

It does not appear to have occurred to Mr. Swainson 
that a name has not only a locality, but a history, and 
that, though information concerning the locality in which 
it is used is very desirable, information concerning its 
history is more important still. In regard to the former,, 
what he tells us is generally little enough ; and in regard to 
the latter, what he tells us is generally nothing at all. More 
than this, the source of such information on either subject 
as he does vouchsafe is very rarely indicated—still more 
rarely than is done by M. Rolland, whose “Faune 
Populaire de France ” (a very good book in its way, but 
one capable of great improvement) is confessedly the 
model which the work before us tries to copy. 

Totakethefirst species in Mr. Swainson’s list (p. 1), which 
species, by the way, he calls by the corruptly abbreviated 
name “ Missel Thrush.” He writes of “ the fondness of 
this bird for the berries of the mistletoe, holly, and holm.” 
If he had looked at the careful “ Dictionary of Plant- 
Names” of Messrs. Britten and Holland (published by 
this same English Dialect Society), or almost any British 
Flora, he might have seen that holly and holm are 
synonyms, instead of being, as he would have them, the 
names of different trees. He also tells us that among the 
names which this bird has received, from the harsh note it 
utters when alarmed, is that of “ Screech ”; but he gives 
not a hint to connect that word vrith its undoubted parent 
form, the Anglo-Saxon Scric, which is rendered turdus in 
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the older vocabularies, and is, there can be little question, 
the early form also of “Shrike,” though that was by one 
of Turner’s friends applied to a wholly different kind of 
bird, which since 1544 lias borne it, in books at any rate. 
Indeed this last species ( Lanins excubit or) has a very 
doubtful claim to any English vernacular name at all, 
though its common congener may rejoice in that of 
Butcher-bird. But even under “ Shrikes ” we have no 
reference to the Anglo-Saxon Scric, and we may remark 
that here (p. 47) we find a passage, some four or five lines 
in length, inclosed in inverted commas, as though a quota¬ 
tion, and followed by “ (Yarrell.),” as if the naturalist of 
that name were its author. Truth compels us to say that 
search in all the editions of Yarrell’s classical work has 
failed to show that the so-printed quotation is anything 
but a paraphrase, and a very inadequate one, of the 
passage Yarrell wrote. 

Coming to Mr. Swainson’s second species, the Song- 
Thrush (p. 3), we find no attempt to trace the nice dis¬ 
tinction which runs through more than one Teutonic 
tongue between Thrush and Throstle—the latter being 
the diminutive of the former, as Prof. Skeat’s “ Dic¬ 
tionary” shows, and our author is content to quote 
Macgillivray at second-hand from Mr. Harting, whereby 
an accidental error (slight, but enough to give the passage 
a wrong meaning) is repeated. Space fails us to criticize 
what else Mr. Swainson says of these two species alone, 
and of course it would be impossible to go through the 
whole of his volume in this way, even if we wished to do 
so. Suffice it to say that there is scarcely a page to which 
exception of one kind or another could not be taken, and 
now let us turn to the very end of the book. Here (p. 217) 
in what he says of the last but three of the species in 
his list we find the astounding statement that from the 
French word Guillemot (corresponding with the same in 
English) comes the Welsh Guillem ! This is enough to 
make any patriotic inhabitant of the principality go off 
his head, for though doubtless the words have a common 
origin, the derivation, if such there be, must be the other 
way, and the modern French 1 Guillemot be the off¬ 
spring of the Cymric and probably Breton Gmillim., or 
Gwylym as Pennant wrote it. On the next page, Mr. 
Swainson gives us a piece of information as curious and, 
we fear, unwarranted, telling us that the names Greenland 
Dove and the like (applied to what in books is called 
the Black—but here lay accident misprinted “ Lack 
Guillemot) are bestowed on account of “ the great attach¬ 
ment shown to each other by the male and female, thus 
resembling the dove.” Ornithologists knew' that in one 
of its plumages the Tysty is very dove-like, but we think 
they did not know, and, if they believe it, will doubtless 
be thankful to Mr. Swainson for the news, that it is 
remarkable for conjugal affection! We should doubt 
whether the Rotch, or Little Auk, was ever called by 
Icelanders “ Alka” for by that name, when properly spelt, 
they mean the Razorbill; and, arriving at the last bird in 
the list, we are concerned to find that the Puffin is “ so 
called either from its puffed-out appearance, or from its 
swelling beak.” Setting aside the fact that no one who 
has ever examined the compressed “ coulterneb ” of the 
Puffin could reasonably apply thereto the epithet “ swell- 

1 In older French, Guillemot was applied to a Plover, as by Belon in 
555 . 


ing,” we may remark that the name seems to have been 
first applied to the young birds in their downy clothing, 
which, when salted and dried, were held in some estima¬ 
tion as an article of food, and were described by Gesner in 
1 555 (“ Hist. Avium,” pp. no, 768), from an account fur¬ 
nished to him by Caius, as wanting true feathers, and 
being covered only with a sort of woolly black plumage— 
natural “ powder-puffs,” in fact. It is true that Caius 
himself, fifteen years later (“ Rarior. Animal. Libellus,” 
fol. 21) declared that the name is derived “ a naturali 
voce pupin ” ; but that assertion will not be confirmed by 
those who know the bird in life. Mr. Swainson would no 
doubt have mentioned these particulars had he known 
them, and he might easily have found them out by search¬ 
ing for the earliest record of the species ; but, as before 
remarked, investigation is a quality in which he appears 
to be singularly' deficient. 

There may be readers who will condone such blemishes 
as those of which we have given some half dozen instances 
out of—we should be sorry to say how many that w'e 
could notice. Several far more flagrant than those we 
have particularized have attracted attention elsewhere, 1 
and are therefore purposely passed over by us ; but before 
we leave the subject we should like to say a few words on 
the distinction which exists between real and what we may 
perhaps call book names—a distinction in no way heeded 
by our author. To use the phrase of Sir Hugh Evans, these 
last are “ affectations.” They may or may not be needful, 
they may or may not be apposite, and they may or may 
not be adopted into our language ; but they are artificial 
grafts, and not its natural outgrowth. Consequently, 
from the linguistic and philological point of view, the 
difference between the two classes of names should be 
always most carefully drawn, and the more carefully since, 
in some cases, the child of adoption puts on an appear¬ 
ance amazingly like that of the child of generation. To 
show this difference an investigation of the history' of 
names is needed ; but that is not attempted by Mr. 
Swainson. Few persons would suspect that the name 
“ Dipper,” which of late years has in common use almost 
wholly ousted the Water-Ousel, Water-Crow, or Water- 
Pyot of former days, was not of very ancient origin, and 
referred to that bird’s habit of diving below the surface of a 
stream in quest of its prey', as indeed is stated by' Mr. Swain¬ 
son (p. 30). Yet, directly we inquire into the history of the 
name, we shall be unable to trace it beyond 1804, when'it 
was apparently introduced by the writer of the work 
known as “ Bewick,” and also find that it was applied 
because the bird “ may be seen perched on the top of a 
stone in the midst of the torrent, in a continual dipping 
motion, or short courtesy often repeated.” Here the need 
of explanation is all the greater, because this particular 
sense of the word “dip” or “dipping”—though familiar 
enough to our forefathers, has become almost obsolete, 
and, indeed, is passed over by Prof. Skeat. “ Dipper,” 
therefore, is nothing but a book-name. Then, again, 
under “Hedge-Sparrow”—a name which must last 
so long as Shakespeare is read—we have, amid half 
a dozen genuine local synonyms, “ Hedge-warbler, 
Hedge-accentor, Hedge-chanter ” brought in, as if they 
were ever employ'ed except by a few crotchety writers, 
who tried to confine the use of the word Sparrow in 
1 Atheiueum , March 19, 1887, pp. 386-387. 
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a way that not many English words will brook, and 
certainly not a word of such wide meaning and acceptance 
as this. In the same way the book-names of the Stone- 
Curlew—Thickknee, Norfolk Plover, and the rest, to the 
number of half a dozen—are gravely printed as if they 
were ^provincial”; and here we may remark that Mr. 
Swainson applies (p. 200) the Arabic name of this species 
“ Karrawan” (as he prints it) to its namesake the Long¬ 
billed Curlew or Whaup, which must be wholly unknown 
to most of the descendants of Ishmael. 

We very much regret that we have to express ourselves 
in such terms of this book. We doubt not that the author 
has done the best that in him lies, and we are especially 
sorry to find from his preface that the delay in its appear¬ 
ance (for it had been long looked for) is due to his ill 
health. It is on this last account that we are indisposed 
to drive home many charges of carelessness which might 
easily be established, and we part from him trusting 
that in another edition he may have the opportunity of 
justifying his selection by these two learned Societies for 
the duties that we strongly suspect he must already regret 
having undertaken ; but to do this he should acquire 
some knowledge of the ways and looks of birds, and learn 
the rudiments of etymology. 


RECENT WORKS ON THE THE OR Y OF 
DETERMINANTS. 

Primeiros Princifiios da. Theoria dos Determinantes. Por 
J. A. Albuquerque. (Porto, 1884.) 

Die Determinanlen in genetischer Behandhmg. Von 
Adolf Sickenberger. (Miinchen, 1885.) 

Vorlestmgen iiber Invariantentheorie. Bd. I. Deter- 
minanien. Von Paul Gordan. (Leipzig, 1885.) 
Elemente der Theorie der Determinanten. Von Paul 
Mansion. 2te vermehrte Auflage. (Leipzig, 1886.) 

An Elementary Treatise on the Theory of Determinants. 

By Paul H. Hanus. (Boston, 1886.) 

Beitrage zur Theorie der Determinanten. Von Wilhelm 
Schrader. (Halle, 1887.) 

HREE of these works are introductory text-books of 
from fifty to eighty pages, and may consequently 
be dismissed in a few lines. The first is a skilfully 
arranged and well-written manual, furnished with suitable 
exercises, and ought to be found exceedingly serviceable 
in the secondary schools of Portugal. That by Prof. 
Mansion, of Ghent, has already been referred to in 
Nature; the fact that it is now in the fourth French 
edition and second German edition is sufficient proof of its 
value. The third, by Gymnasial-Professor Sickenberger, 
is the largest and yet the most elementary, having been 
intended (not very wisely, we are disposed to think) for 
pupils very imperfectly prepared in algebra. Twelve 
pages, including a collection of thirty exercises, are 
devoted to determinants of the second order, thirty-eight 
pages to those of the third order, and the remaining thirty 
pages to determinants in general, the whole being pre¬ 
pared with endless pains and mush preceptorial skill. 
Introductory works of this kind have for a number of 
years been appearing in Germany at the rate of 1.3.... 
per annum : in England we have not had one since 1875. 


Our insular way of doing things, however, is so different 
from that of the Germans that it may be fairly questioned 
whether we are any the worse for the deficiency. It 
would certainly be very erroneous to conclude that the 
advance of the theory of determinants in the two 
countries during the period referred to has shown the 
same marked contrast. 

Gordan’s “ Vorlesungen” is a book on the lines of 
Salmon’s “ Modern Higher Algebra.” The theory of 
determinants is consequently not taken up in its entirety, 
the design having been to give the main propositions 
regarding general determinants and to include the dis¬ 
cussion of only those special forms which are connected 
with the chief subject of the work—to give, in fact, such 
a knowledge of determinants as would enable the student 
to prosecute investigation in the theory of invariants. It 
is nevertheless a very full exposition—much fuller than 
Salmon’s, and much more methodical. The section on 
Permutation and Substitution should be carefully noted : 
although in essence it dates from the time of Cauchy, it 
will be none the less fresh to many readers. 

“ Beitrage ” is rather a misnomer for the remaining 
German work on our list. The book is nothing more nor 
less than an ordinary, or very ordinary, text-book, contain¬ 
ing three chapters, the first on determinants in general, the 
second on the adjugate determinant, and the third on 
determinants of special form. The author attaches con¬ 
siderable importance to a new notation which he intro¬ 
duces and uses throughout, and to various new theorems 
which he enunciates and proves ; indeed, the title-page 
bears the intimation, “ Neue Satze und eine neueBezeich- 
nung.” The said new notation is obtained by placing 
the lengthy but excellent umbral notation— 

I L 2, 3, I 
I L 2, 3, ....,« | 

atop of another notation, which is itself none too compact, 
viz. D(a. ^), the outcome being 

i, .. n 

.. 

It is a littie hard to see that this piling of Pelion on 
Ossa results in “ grossere Einfachheit.” As for the new 
theorems, we are satisfied that the author will change his 
mind in regard to them as his range of reading widens. 
All the results on pp. 98-111, for example, are perfectly 
well known in England and America : indeed, the whole 
of them which concern alternants of the third order are 
included in a single theorem of Prof. Woolsey Johnson’s. 
None the less credit, however, is due to the author for 
the work he has done ; and we trust that, having exa¬ 
mined the literature of his subject, he will continue his 
investigations and attain a more enduring success. 

The new American text-book stands out in marked 
contrast with the preceding. First of all, it is a book ot 
good outward appearance ; paper, printing, and binding 
being unexceptionable. In the second place, the author 
makes no pretensions to originality: in his preface he 
enumerates a few manuals, English and Continental, to 
which he is indebted, and frankly states that he has used 
them all freely. Some of them, we should say, he has 
used more freely than others, but, on the whole, with 
good judgment, and in such a way as to show that he 
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